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this eleventh notebook beauties abound. The awareness and acceptance
of his limits, of his deficiencies, of his weaknesses (often he exaggerates
them to himself) gives these pages an accent that grips one's heart.
And how can one fail to admire the expression, almost always perfect,
of so constantly active a will to get the best out of himself? What sin-
cerity in these confessions! "I see how fanciful my dreams are. At the
age of twenty I did not know this. . . . My relations with society are
much less numerous than I imagined when I used to dream of power,
fame, women. . . ." His ambition ... it is only when he abandons it
that my affection is born.

"What then do I like in the past? Its melancholy, its silence, and,
above all, its fixity. Whatever keeps moving bothers me." Can one im-
agine a more serious confession? And as if the whole future were not
to become, in turn, more past! The idea of a possible progress of hu-
manity does not even occur to his mind. In contact with these pages I
become more aware of the extent to which that idea of progress has
gripped me, possesses me.

How manifest is the influence (pernicious) of both Taine and
Renan!

15 July

The last few days are spent in going over the translation that Stoisy
Sternheim has made of my Saul, for an eventual performance. Groe-
thuysen, indef atigably devoted and unf ailingly kind, is a great help to
us. Stoisy keeps us to lunch every day.

As I reread my play, it seems to me one of the best things I have
written, and perhaps the most surprising. It will be discovered later on
and people will probably be amazed that it went so long unnoticed.

I let myself be taken by Stoisy Sternheim to a presentation of La
Belle Hettne, put on by Reinhardt.58 Huge success; the theater is full
despite the price of tickets (fourteen marks). Same discomfort as at
the revival of La Vie parisienne recently in Paris. The play, pompously
staged, seems painfully insignificant; a mere pretext for the exhibition
of costumes and ample expanses of flesh. (A Venus, audaciously un-
clothed, extremely beautiful; but one regrets not seeing her at greater
length.) It would all be more at home in the Casino. Offenbach's music
suffers too from this amplification; his charming frivolity seems hollow.
The public is delighted.

53 Offenbach's operetta, The Beautiful Helen, with book by Meilhac and
Hal6vy, was first produced in 1864. Parisian Life was first given two years
later.